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Glossary 


Box-pleat: Viewed from the front, it is two equal folds of fabric facing away from each other in opposite 

directions. If shallow, these are two tucks facing away from each other. If deep enough, the folds meet 
evenly at the center back. 

Calico: A plain-woven light-weight fabric made from cotton or cotton blends. While it can be unbleached, it 
may also be bleached, dyed, or printed. Currently, unbleached calico is more often called muslin. 

Chemise: A girl or woman's loose-fitting undergarment or nightdress . 

Concertina: A small hand-held musical instrument with bellows, and buttons typically on both ends of it. 
For the descriptive purposes of this book, the middle of a concertina has fabric with even folds that 
help the two ends move to and from each other. This movement operates the bellows that allow for the 
production of sound. 

Coutil: A very tightly woven cotton fabric, resistant to stretching, and often used to make corsets. 

Cretonne: A printed fabric, usually cotton, of the weight used chiefly for furniture upholstery, hangings, window 
drapery, and other comparatively heavy-duty household purposes. 

Frill: A strip of gathered or pleated material sewn by one side onto a garment or larger piece of 
material as a decorative edging or ornament, similar to a shallow ruffle. 

Frock: A dress. 

Gathered (sewing): A sewing technique for shortening the length of a strip of fabric so that the longer piece can 
be attached to a shorter piece. 

Knickers: A woman's or girl's underpants 

Nainsook: A soft, fine, lightweight form of muslin. Muslins are a broad range of fabrics of varying weights and 
fineness, but always a plain weave, cotton fabric. More opaque than batiste, coarser than lawn. Usually 
white but may be dyed in pastel colors or interwoven with twill or satin stripes. 

Petticoat: An article of clothing, a type of undergarment worn under a skirt or a dress. 

Placket: An opening or slit in a garment, covering fastenings or giving access to a pocket, or the flap of fabric 
under such an opening. 

Selvage: The edge produced as fabric is woven that prevents it from unraveling. 

Stays: A corset, tightly fitting undergarment extending from below the chest to the hips, worn to shape the 
figure. Little girls used to wear loose fitting ones. 

Tack: A long temporary stitch used to fasten fabrics together prior to permanent sewing. 

Tuck: A shallow, flattened, stitched fold in fabric, typically to shorten or tighten a garment, or for decoration. 

Twill: A fabric woven in such a way that the thread forms diagonal parallel ridges. 

Underlinen: A synonym for underwear or underclothes, especially those made of linen. 

Valenciennes lace: A fabric trim made of a type of continuous bobbin lace, originating in the town of 

Valenciennes, formerly in West Flanders. Stylistically changing over time, in 1910 it had a regular, more 
open background so the decorative designs, often floral, were more noticeable. 
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Introduction 


The content that follows are the words and images that can be seen in Arthur Mee's 1910 edition of The 
Children's Encyclopaedia and the 1911 edition of The Book of Knowledge. The Children's Encyclopaedia is a 
British edition and The Book of Knowledge was modified to fit the U.S. market. They are very similar, although 
there is some difference in content. The "Things to Make and Things to Do" sections are almost identical. The 
main differences are in pagination and some spelling forms. Both American and British spellings are retained 
with the two forms enclosed in square brackets and separated from each other with a slash; [American form / 
British form]. The content has been rearranged to suit standard U.S. letter sized paper. Thumbnail images of the 
original pages and the corresponding page numbers for both editions are provided. 

Volumes of the two encyclopedia can be found online; 

• Mee, Arthur, & Thompson, Holland (Editors). (1911-). The Book of Knowledge. New York, NY: 
Grolier Society. Volumes available online in Archive.org, Google Books, and Hathitrust.org 

• Mee, Arthur (Editor). (1910). The Children's Encyclopaedia. London, England: Educational Book 
Company. Volumes available online in Hathitrust.org 

Several parts of this subsection have also been reproduced in The Human Interest Library, Visualized 
Knowledge, by Samuel Fallows & Henry W. Ruoff, Chicago, IL: The Midland Press, 1914. These parts 
are: Workbox; Using the needle; First garment [Chemise]; Little petticoats; and the Frock. This volume 
can be found in Archive.org, Google Books, and Hathitrust.org 






I grew up with the 1911 edition of the Book of Knowledge in my home. I don't know how we got it; if someone 
gave it to us, if one of my parents bought it, or if it was passed down in the family from an older relatives. Given 
my parents' ages and the number of educators in my family, this set of encyclopedia could very well have been 
from one of my parents' childhoods. 

Like many children who discovered this work, no matter which edition, I was fascinated with its content. It 
seemed to have been written to meet my curiosity about my world. Yes, it was dated; yes, it was biased, most 
noticeably with overt European exceptionalism, a particular brand of Christianity, and definitely expressed 
different role expectations for girls and boys. My siblings and I, however, was encouraged to seek out a variety 
of information from differing points of view and to evaluate what we were exposed to. This work was simply 
another source of science, sociology, anthropology, arts, cultures, peoples, and one of my favorites, arts and 
crafts. Even as a youngster I recognized that the volumes systematically built on the content of the previous 
volumes, introducing new information step-wise. 

Discovering the sections of "Thing to Make and Things to Do" enchanted me for quite a while. There were really 
nice toys one could build, games one could play, and all sorts of interesting things to explore even though they 
were from an era long gone by. One of the ones that impacted me the most was the subsection, "What to do 
with a girl's work-basket." My mother had little skill in sewing anything as she had been legally blind since birth. 

I learned the beginnings of textile arts from this part of these books. This interest took me to honors in junior 
high, entry into a specialized high school, and to eventually college. Although I used other passions to realize a 
profession, being able to generalize hand - eye coordination, the understanding the mechanics of various 
materials, developing the ability to fold two dimensional objects into three, and appreciating color and light on 
surfaces served me well in the work I have done. Besides, creating something that did not exist before was 
really joyful. 

This little book is a function of wanting to share my childhood discovery of this encyclopedia and the 
subsequent delight of making new things. I hope you also find the content interesting. 
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HOW TO MAKE A GIRL’S WORKBOX 



The workbox lined and ready to use 


Have you every thought of the joy it brings to 
have a real workbox of your own? Let us try to 
learn to make a box line the one in the picture. 



Take a piece of cardboard thick enough to 
make a firm foundation, on on this trace the lines 
above. Cut the cardboard all round the outlines of 
the diagram. Bend the four pieces which are 
intended to form the four sides. Do this whilst 
following the lines carefully, so that the bottom of 
the box will be quite even. Straighten the 
cardboard again, and cut two pieces of cretonne, 
each one covering entirely the piece of cardboard 
which includes the bottom and sides of the 


workbox. Cut the material about a quarter of an 
inch bigger all around than the cardboard, to 
allow for turning in the edges, which otherwise 
would fray and look untidy; then glue the 
cretonne on the cardboard, back and front. When 
this is done, let it dray for one day 

The next thing to do is to bend your covered 
cardboard again, just as you did before. This will 
be quite easy now, for, although you cannot see 
the lines, the cardboard will bend naturally and 
without any difficulty in the same place. Join the 
comers A together by sewing the cretonne on the 
two sides with over-and-over stitches, using a 
needed with a strong thread to secure the comers, 
top and bottom, very firms. The same thing must 
be repeated in the corners marked B, C, D. 

The workbox now stands, and is covered and 
lined. Some cord sewn round the foot of the box 
will make a neat finish and slightly raise the box. 
Now the cover must be made, and this is most 
interesting part of the work. Cut a piece of 
cardboard to fit exactly the top of your workbox; 
then, before putting on the cretonne as you have 
done on the other part, put a layer of cotton-wool 
to form padding, and cover it over with the 
material. Do this on both sides of the cardboard, 
taking great care to turn the edges in, as described 
for the other part of the box, before gluing the 
cretonne down. A strip of material if on the inside 
of the lid, and sewn at regular interval to receive a 
thimble, a pair of scissors, crochet needle, and 
other things. The cover is then put on the box 
part, by slipping two small pieces of cretonne 
under both cover and back of box, one on each 
side, to form hinges. These are then sewn very 
firmly, so that the lid can be opened and closed 
without getting torn or unstitched. 

A silk cord running all round the top will hide 
the joining of the cretonne, back and front, and 
can be sewn with light, long stitches,, tacking the 
cretonne on both sides, thus making the edge of 
the box quite firm and neat. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH A GIRL’S WORK-BASKET 


1. How to Use the Needle 


Now that we can make a work-box of our own 
- as we learned on page [451 / 222] - we must 
find out how to use it. We are going to dress a 
doll. We shall cut out the clothes all by ourselves, 
and make them as our own clothes are made. First 
we shall make the little underclothes, one by one, 
and then the frock. But before we can do anything 
at all we must know how the different stitches 
holding the pieces together are made. 

We all think that is the easiest thing in the 
world to thread a needle, but the right way to do 
that is to thread it by the end cut off the reel, 
making a tiny knot at the other end. If the cotton 
is put through the need at the opposite end all the 
gloss goes out, the cotton becomes woolly, knots 
and breaks off very easily. Always choose a 
needle that is just a little thicker than the cotton. 
This will open the material enough for the cotton 
to come through without any unnecessary pulling 
tugging. 



1. How to hold the material for stitching 


Now, it you want to know exactly how to hold 
the hands to do some good work, look at the 
picture [1]. You will see that the left hand holds 
the piece of material between the thumb and first 
finger, letting fall loosely over the back of the 
and, the little finger just holding it in place. The 
right hand holds the needle and pushes it in and 
out of the material, a thimble on the third finger 
helping to push the needle through. The picture 
shows the hands in position when doing a hem - 
which, as we all know, a double fold of material, 
turned down and folded over to protect a raw 


edge. The width of the first fold of a hem should 
be about the one-third of the width of the hem 
required, but in very narrow hems the first fold is 
the same width as the second. If, however, you 
every intend to sew very fine material, such as 
muslin, the fold must be the same size as the hem, 
otherwise the rough edge will show through. 



These sketches show you how to make the different 
kinds of stitches. 2 is a hemming stitch, 3 running, 4 
running and felling, and 5 a French seam. 


When you have decided what the size of the 
hem should be, turn the double fold and press it 
down firmly with your nail, then tack it, with 
long, even stitches. This will save a lot of time, 
for the hem will keep pressed down in position, 
and it will help to get the work straight and even. 
The needle is then put in the material, as you can 
plainly see in the next picture [2], the stitches 
being done from right to left in a slanting 
position. 

There are many different kinds of stitches, but 
for our present purpose it is only necessary to 
know a few of them. The running stitch [3], is one 
of the most useful to learn for it is with this stitch 
that seams are made and materials gathered. 


If you are anxious to leam how to do really 
beautiful sewing, try first on fine canvas, or on 
any other very course material, where the threads 
can be easily seen, taking two threads on the need 
and going over two. You will surprised to find 
how easily the hand and eyes will be trained to 
work evenly and regularly, until you can work 
quite pretty little stitches on any material without 
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counting the threads, which is always a slow and 
tedious method of working. 

When you can do the hemming and running 
stitch quite evenly, you have masted the most 
difficult part of sewing, for all the other stitches 
are more or less made from these two. 

If you look at picture 4, for example, you will 
see a little pattern of running and felling, which 
always looks full of difficulties to little girls, 
although it is simply running and hemming. Two 
pieces of material are put close together, the back 
piece slightly overlapping at the top to allow for 
the folding over the raw edge, and joined together, 
on the wrong side, by running stitches. The 
material is then opened under the seam, laid flat, 
and the two edges folded over like an ordinary 
hem. 

A glance at the picture will show the work far 
better than it can be explained. 

The easiest way for little girls to do running 
and felling is by French seams. It will probably be 
the most popular way of doing the seams in 
dolly's underclothes. If you look at the picture [5] 
you will see that this kind of seam is simple a 
double row of running stitches. The first row is 
done in the ordinary way, then the raw edges are 
cut as short as possible, and the seam turned 
inside out, a second row of stitching giving 
perfect neatness in the finished work. You must, 
however, remember when doing these seams that 
the first row of running, instead of being done on 
the wrong side, as for running and felling, is 
always done on the right side, the second row 
putting the first one out of sight. 

Gathering is done with the same stitches as 
running, except that you should take up only half 
the threads that you miss. The thread is pulled to 
gather the fullness. No knots or joins must be 


allowed in thread, or it will not come through the 
material to form the gathers. Measure the piece of 
stuff you want to gather, and take a long enough 
piece of thread to leave two or three inches to take 
hold of when you want to draw it. It is always 
better to do two or three rows of gather in case 
one should break, beside giving more evenness 
and regularity to the gathers. 

If the gathers are done on calico, or any other 
fine materials for underclothes when the thread 
has been drawn, a thick need should be used to 
stroke down the material between each gather. 



Buttonhole stitches come next, and these are 
by no means too difficult to be attempted. They 
are really quite easy when you know the way. Try 
first on a piece of canvas or coarse flannel, and 
make very even and regular stitches quite close to 
each other. The picture [6] show just how the 
stitches are made. Let the cotton go under the 
point of the needle and pull the needle down 
gently, letting the thread cross over itself where 
the need came out. If you follow those directions 
and look at the picture you will really be surprised 
how easy the stitch is. It is not only useful for 
buttonholes, but for embroidering flannel 
petticoats, as we shall see later. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH A GIRL’S WORK-BASKET 


2. The Doll's First Little Garment 


We have learned how to do the different 
stitches that are needed to make dolls' clothes, so 
now we should be able to undertake the fine 
stitching for the garments that we are going to 
make. 



We will start with the little chemise. If you 
look at the picture (1) you will see that the pattern 
is quite simple, and very easy to cut out if you 
read this article carefully. 

Draw the pattern to fit the size of your doll on 
a piece of paper, and mark it A, B, C, D, E, F, like 
the sketch. Then take a piece of fine, soft calico, 
or, better still, nainsook, twice the length and 
twice the width that you want the little chemise to 
be, allowing enough over for the seams and hem. 
Now fold the material in half, and then fold it in 
half again. When you have done this the shape of 
the material should be as it was before, only 
smaller. You have now in your hand four folds of 
material, which are longer than they are broad. 



1. How to cut out the pattern 



2. Laying pattern on the material 

Before going any further we should be sure 
the two single folds of our material are at the top, 
and the double fold at the side, for this is very 
important, as we shall see. If this is not quite 
clear to you, look at picture 2, which shows that 
material folded. Lay this down on the table in the 
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position shown in the picture, and lay the pattern 
on it. Pin the pattern to the material before it can 
slip out of place, put one pin at the top, another at 
each side, and one at the bottom; then take a pair 
of scissors and cut all round the outlines of the 
pattern, except the parts between B and C (This is 
the shoulders), and between A and F (this is the 
middle of the chemise, as you will see when you 
open the material out after it has been cut). 

When you are cutting, you must remember to 
leave half an inch for the double seam under each 
ann, and an inch and quart for hem at the bottom. 

Take off the pattern and unfold the material. 
The two sides of the little garment are now 
shaped and held together by the uncut folds of the 
shoulder. If you look at your own little chemise 
you will that the font of the neck is cut lower than 
the back, but in the doll's pattern both back and 
front are alike, are they not? Now turn to the 
picture (2) again, and you will see that there is a 
dotted line below the one between A and B. The 
line between A and B represents half the back of 
the neck, and the dotted line half the front. So to 
get the front, take our scissors and cut out the 
material a little, being careful to slope out more at 
the [center / centre] than at the sides. Then slope 
out each little sleeve (between C and F) in the 
same way. Just now we spoke of half the pattern. 
Nearly all patterns are cut out in halves - that 
means nearly all garments have, of course, two 
side, or two parts, are are exactly alike, and it is 
far easier to these exact if we double the material, 
lay the pattern on it, and cut them both at once. 
This is why we always, or nearly always, speak of 
a pattern as being half the back or half the front 
and so on. 

Now these pints are quite clear we must begin 
to sew our chemise together. Before starting the 
sewing we must be sure that our hands are 
spotlessly clean, for on its neatness and 
cleanliness depends the success of our work. To 
look well, needlework must be kept quite fresh, or 
its charm will be gone, however neat the work 
may be. 

Thread a short needle and begin with the 
seams on each side, joining them either by 
running and felling them, or by a French seam. If 


we forgotten how to do this, we must turn to page 
[575 / 327] of our book. The next thing to do is 
them at the bottom. Turn up the material and 1 2/4 
in. You will remember that we allowed an inch 
and a quarter when we cut the material. The 
quarter of an inch is for the first little fold, and the 
inch will be the width of the hem. Measure an 
inch and quarter all round, turn this down and 
tack it to keep it in place. A good way to measure 
them and to be certain that it is quite even is to get 
a piece of stiff paper - or a visiting care is better - 
measure an inch one it, snip it with the scissors to 
mark, and use it as you would use a tape measure. 
When your hem is even, fold the rough edge 
under a quarter of an inch, and tack it again, and 
them hem it round with tiny, neat little stitches. 



Now what we are going to do with the top and 
the sleeves? If we have been [practicing / 
practising] all the stitches which we learned the 
other day, we shall be able to do some small 
buttonhole scallops round the neck and sleeves, in 
which case we shall have the daintiest little 
ornament that one could wish for. If you look at 
picture 3 you will see how the material is cut out 
in large scallops all round for the buttonhole 
stitches to be work on. The picture shows how the 
stitches should be narrow at the top at each 
scallop, and get wider in the middle. If you cannot 
get this quite even, draw a faint line, like you will 
see in the picture and work over it. 

But if this is too difficult, we can make a little 
hem and sow on the end of it a piece of pretty 
Valenciennes lace. As the neck is round, and not 
straight, it will not be very easy to fold the hem in 
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the usual way; but if you try to roll the edges and 
make only a tiny hem, you will find it will not be 
nearly so difficult. 



4. The whipping stitch 

Now for the lace. This should be first 
gathering in a way that is called “whipping” - that 
is, we turn the edge in a little and make little over- 
and-over stitches like we can see in picture 4, and 
then pull it up, so that it makes a little frill. When 
the lace is pulled up full enough - do not let it be 
too full - sew it on to the edge of them with tiny 
stitches, just as you “whipped” the lace, In sewing 
the lace to chemise, do not put the back to back 
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and then sew, but draw them together as you 
would sew together the two edges of a hole in a 
glove. This is the only way to get the lace to set 
quite flat. 

And now your little chemise should look just 
like the one shown in picture 5. 



5. The finished garment 





WHAT TO DO WITH A GIRL’S WORK-BASKET 


3. The Doll’s Little Stays 


Last time we made the doll's little chemise; to¬ 
day we are going to make the stays, which are 
made just like a little girl's corsets. 



A straight band of material, of either twill or 
coutil, is all that we need. The band should be 
about 3 or 4 inches deep, according to the size of 
the doll, and as long as is necessary to go round 
the body— about 8 or 9 inches. 


Shoulder-strap 



Fold this piece of material exactly in half to mark 
the middle of the front, and form a box-pleat 
about one inch wide. A box-pleat is, of course, 
made like a very wide tuck which is opened and 
laid flat in such a way that the stitching comes 
together in the [center / centre] underneath. Tack 
this down, and then make another tuck half the 
width of the pleat - an ordinary tuck this time - 
each side of the box-pleat, and lay them so that 
they fold outwards. Pictures 1 and 9 explain this 
quite clearly. When these have been tacked firmly, 
they should be stitched along each edge with the 
stitch called stitching. This is just ordinary 
running, except that each time the needle is taken 
out of the material it is put in again exactly where 
the last stitch ended, as shown in picture 2. These 


folds together - the box-pleat and the tuck on 
either side of it - form the front of the corset and 
make it firm. 



At the back a row of buttons and button- holes 
are needed to fasten the little stays together - 
about four will be enough. On each side of the 
space for the buttons and buttonholes a pleat is 
made exactly to match those in the front, as 
picture 9 shows. 

The next thing to do is to make the edge neat 
at the top and bottom. The best way to do this is 
to bind them by first laying a piece of silk 
binding, which is like soft tape, just against the 
edge on the right side, and running them together. 
Then turn the binding right over the edge, and 
hem it neatly on the inside. 

The little shoulder- straps are made of a strip 
of the material folded double and stitched like the 
tucks, and finished in [miter / mitre]-point - that 
is, the little comers are turned inside to form a 
point. 



3. Three ways of sewing on a button 


All that now remains to be done is sewing on 
the buttons and making the button-holes. Always 
remember to use buttons a size smaller than the 
buttonhole, as this prevents it from being 
stretched and torn. There are many ways of 
sewing on a button, but the best way, if you have 
a linen button which is pierced with four holes, is 
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to take the cotton through and through to form a 
cross, as the button marked a in picture 3 shows. 
If you have a button with no holes in it, make a 
little ring in pencil round the [center / centre] of 
the button, and follow it all round with little b a c 
k- stitches, putting the needle through at the back 
and pulling it to the front. This is shown in b. The 
third way of fastening the button, and the 
strongest, is shown also in the picture [c\. This 
has two holes with very narrow tape run through 
and fastened at the back. One piece of tape should 
thread the whole row of buttons. 

The fastening otf of the cotton when the 
button is secured in its place is an important 
matter. First of all, you should never begin to sew 
on a button by making a knot in the cotton, but 
start by doing two or three small stitches in the 
material just where you are going to put the 
button, and then put the needle through both 
material and button, and back again. Then raise 
the button a little, bring up the needle and cotton 
between the material and the button, and wind the 
cotton a few times round the sewn stitches to 
form what is called a stem. This will protect the 
stitches and make the sewing firmer; it will also 
raise the button from the material and make the 
buttoning much easier. The needle should then be 
put again through to the wrong side, a few back¬ 
stitches done, and the cotton cut off. 
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Buttonhole ends 

Making the buttonholes will be quite easy, 
because we have already learned the stitch on 
page [575 / 328]; but what we have not yet 
learned is how to finish off the ends. There is 
more than one way of doing this, and it all 
depends upon where the buttonhole is to be put. If 
it comes in the middle of a band, it should be 
finished off at both ends like picture 4, but when 
it is intended to fasten two edges together, like the 
back of our little stays, only one side need be 
made firm by buttonhole stitches across the end, 
because it is only the side nearer the edge that the 
button presses against. See picture 5. 


When we made the front of the little stays, we 
finished off the edges of the box-pleat and the 
tucks by back-stitching them, did we not? But 
there is another way, and a prettier one, to do this, 
and that is by feather-stitching them, which holds 
them just as firm as the back-stitch, and looks 
much prettier. 

When starting to leam how to do feather- 
stitching, the best way is to trace a straight line 
from top to bottom of a piece of canvas, and take 
up each time the same number of threads on each 
side all the way down. Thread a crewel-needle 
with cotton, and bring it up on the line; then hold 
the cotton under the left-hand thumb, insert the 
needle at a little distance to the right side, about a 
quarter of an inch higher than the place where the 
needle came out, and, pointing it in a slanting 
direction, bring it up on the line a little below the 
place it was previously brought out. Pass the point 
of the needle over the cotton held by the thumb, 
and draw the needle and cotton through. Repeat 
this on the left-hand side. 






Feather-stitching 


You will now have a stitch on the right side 
and one on the left. Now again hold the cotton 
down, and make a slanting stitch on the right side, 
repeat this on the left side, and go on in this way, 
making one stitch on the right and one stitch on 
the left, until you have made the length desired. If 
this is not clear, look at picture 6, which explains 
much better than words. The cotton must not be 
drawn too tightly, especially if the work has to be 
washed, in case the material should shrink. Now, 
if you want to make fancy feather-stitching, such 
as shown in pictures 7 and 8, you only have to 
work two or three stitches, one below the other, 
on each side of the middle rib, forming double or 
treble branching. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH A GIRL’S WORK-BASKET 

4. The Doll’s Knickers 


The next garment we are going to make is the 
little knickers. These are not quite so easy to do as 
the chemise or the stays, but, with a little care and 
attention, we shall soon get over the difficulties. 



Knickers 

Picture 1 shows one leg - half of the knickers. 
Trace a pattern like this, just as we did for the 
chemise, according to the size of the doll, and cut 
two pieces of nainsook to the shape of the pattern, 
allowing a little over for the seams and hems. 



Each piece forms one leg, as shown in the 
picture. Take one piece, and make a French seam 
as from A to B in picture 2, which shows the 
pattern laid on the material for cutting out. This is 
called the inside seam. Then take the other piece 
for the other leg, being careful to fold the material 


the other way. If you did not do this, the two 
pieces would fit one leg only. 

Now sew the two legs together, joining them 
from C to A and from A to D (see picture 2). This 
is better done by running and felling, if you can 
manage it, although the French seam answers the 
same purpose. The legs are now joined, and need 
finishing at the top and bottom. 



2. Laying the pattern on the material 

The first thing to do is to make a slit in the 
nainsook about 2 in. long on each side of the 
knickers - that is to say, make a slit at the top of 
each leg on the opposite side to the inside seam. A 
glance at picture 1 will show you the dotted lines 
at the side where the slit is to be made. One side 
of this slit is finished off tiny hem. This is the 
back of the other side of the slit, which is the front 
part of the gannent, is made neat by what is called 
a false hem, about half an inch wide. 



a shows the extra piece run on, and 
b shows it hemmed down 
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A false hem is a hem made of a piece of stuff 
joined on very neatly to the main part of the work; 
and the way to fix it is to join the two sides 
together by little running stitches. Then turn over 
the material, and make an ordinary hem. Of 
course you will see why this is necessary. If we 
tried to make the opening neat by turning in a 
hem both sides, we should make our knickers too 
small, and so, to prevent this we join on extra 
stuff in this way. 

This side - the wide side - of the knickers 
folds over, and buttons over the other side. To 
prevent the knickers from splitting right down the 
leg, the bottom of the false hem should be sewn 
down on the right side with two rows of stitching, 
as picture 4 shows. 



Now, if you hold up the garment you will find 
it is in two parts, divided by the slits on either 
side. The wider part is the back and the narrower 
the front, and each has to be put into a band to 
make it fit the doll's waist. 

The back part of the knickers, which you will 
find is much wider than the doll's waist, should be 
gathered into a little straight band, which must be 
cut according to the size of the doll. To put this 
band on, gather the material, and lay the edge of 
the band against the gathered edge of the 
knickers, and run them together. Then take the 
other end of the band, turn in a tiny fold to make 
it neat, and hem it down to the gathers on the 
other side, taking up each little gather on the 
needle separately. The picture (5) makes this quite 
clear. But there is one thing we must not forget, 
and that is to "stroke " down the little gathers 
before the band is put on. 



a shows the band run on, and 
b shows it being hemmed down 

When the gathering is done, pull up the thread 
as far as it will go. Then take a pin and stroke 
down each little fold evenly, just as if you wanted 
to make the material look like a piece of paper 
that had been folded up in tiny folds like a 
concertina. Use the side of the pin or you will tear 
the material. 

The two ends of the band are then folded in, 
and sewn over with tiny “sewing" stitches. Picture 
6 shows how this stitch is done. 



Now we have finished the back band. The 
front one must be treated in just the same way, 
except that the material will not need to be 
gathered, but only "eased" according to the size of 
the doll's waist. 

The next thing to be done is to finish off the 
bottom of the legs. If you hold up the little 
gannent again you will see that the ends are much 
too wide. This ful[l]ness must be gathered with 
running stitches and put into a little band. Cut a 
straight piece of material for this, which should be 
about half the width of the other bands we made. 
Make each one long enough to fit the doll's leg, 
and join the ends by running stitches. Turn in a 
little piece, top and bottom, and then put the 
gathers on to it by stitching or feather-stitching 
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top and bottom. But we must not forget the 
button-holes which fasten the knickers on to the 
little stays. These are not at all difficult, for we 
have already learned to do them on page [717 / 
561]. 

In the middle of the front band we must put a 
buttonhole with barred ends, like the picture (4) 
which is shown on page [717 / 561], and one at 
each of the four comers of the bands. 

All that now remains to be done is to trim the 
garment. This must, of course, match the 
trimming on the chemise - either buttonhole 
scallops or lace. This we learned on page [577 / 
451]. When this is done our little knickers are 
complete, and should look as shown in our last 
picture (7). 
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WHAT TO DO WITH A GIRL’S WORK-BASKET 


5. The Little 

The next little garment to be made is the 
flannel petticoat. The pattern of this is very easy, 
as we can see from pictures on this page. 



Picture 1 shows half the pattern. Cut this out 
in tissue-paper, and lay it on a piece of soft, fine 
flannel which has been folded in half, taking care 
that A B lies against the fold. Cut all round, 
except between A and B. 



1. Pattern of the flannel petticoat 


To make the back seam, join the two edges as for 
running and felling, but instead of felling the 
edges, turn them over, and fasten them by 
herringboning them " raw-edged ." The stitch is 
shown in picture 2. 



2. Herringbone stitch 


Leave a placket-hole at the top and make the 
edges neat by two tiny hems, herringboned, like 
the seam, to keep them flat. When you have 
gathered the material, regulate the gathers, so that 


Petticoats 

the front of the petticoat is nearly flat, and all the 
ful[l]ness is at the back. These gathers do not 
need to be put a band, as we shall see presently. 

The next thing to do is to make the little 
bodice which has to be joined on to the petticoat. 
Look at picture 3, and you will see half of the 
very simple outline of the pattern needed to make 
this bodice. It is in one piece, and needs no seam 
except the tiny ones on the shoulders - that is, be 
tween E and C. 



3. Pattern for the bodice 


After you have drawn the design the right size 
to fit your doll, fold the piece of flannel in half 
and put the edge of the pattern marked A B on the 
fold of the flannel. Then pin it, and cut along the 
lines of the pattern, except between A and B, 
leaving enough for the turnings. 

The dotted line in picture 3 is to show where 
to slope out the material for the front of the 
annhole. If you have forgotten why this should be 
done, turn to page [577 / 451], where we did the 
same thing. 

After the seams on the shoulders have been 
done, either with a French seam or running and 
felling, the little bodice must be finished off at the 





top with buttonhole stitch to match the bottom of 
the petticoat. Buttonhole stitch, you will 
remember, we learned on page [577 / 451]. To 
make the material strong at the back to hold the 
buttons and buttonholes, which have to be sewn 
next, a little hem, herringboned, should be made 
on each side. If we have cut our pattern correctly, 
we shall find that we have quite enough material 
for this without adding on any more. When the 
bodice is finished the lower part of it is run on to 
the gathered skirt, which we said did not need to 
be put into a band. Now we can understand why 
this was not necessary. 



Join the bodice to skirt, then, by running 
stitches, as the little picture (4) shows. But it 
would be very untidy on the wrong side if we left 
the raw edges like this, would it not? So, to make 
it quite neat and dainty, a strip of nainsook is run 
along the gathers, and then turned over and neatly 
hemmed down just above. But the stitches must 
be very tiny ones, because, of course, they will 
show on the right side. 

Trim the raw edge of the skirt part with 
buttonhole stitches, put on another button and 
buttonhole to fasten the waist-band, and your little 
flannel petticoat is finished, and will look like 
picture 5. 

If you like to trim the bottom of the petticoat 
with a row of feather-stitching, about half an inch 
from the bottom, it will look all the more dainty. 

The white petticoat, which goes over the 
flannel one, is cut and made in very much the 


same way. The only difference lies in cutting out 
the skirt part and the trimming. The bottom 
should have two little tucks and a narrow hem, 
edged with tiny Valenciennes lace. These tucks 
and the hem will take up about 1 Vi inches of 
material, so when we cut out the skirt part of the 
white petticoat it must be longer than the flannel 
one. It is so simple to cut out that no pattern is 
needed. It is simply a straight piece of stuff cut 
about 1}4 inches longer than the pattern of the 
flannel. 


But the important thing to remember is to cut 
it "on the straight," not "on the cross" - that is, 
like the flannel one is cut. Material cut on the 
cross pulls very easily, and is difficult to tuck. 
Material that is cut on the straight - that is, in a 
straight line with the selvage - is firmer and keeps 
its shape much better. The reason why we cut a 
flannel petticoat on the cross is, because it sets 
better and is less clumsy round the hips, for 
flannel is a clumsy material. The seams of the 
little white petticoat, which is much thinner than 
the flannel, should be run and felled, not 
herringboned. 



5. The flannel petticoat 



6. The white petticoat 


When the material is cut out for bodice and 
skirt part, and put together, make the hem and the 
two little tucks at the bottom, and trim the edge 
with lace, just like the picture (6) shows, and the 
little gannent is finished. Our doll is nearly 
dressed now, for next time we shall make the 
doll's frock. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH A GIRL’S WORK-BASKET 


6. The Doll’s Little Frock 



little frock illustrated here is quite a simple one. It 
is made entirely in one piece, with only two tiny 
seams on the shoulder and one in the [center / 
centre] of the back. The two annholes are for the 
little puff sleeves, which are also made in one 
piece, with a little seam under the ann. 




G I-1 H 

2. Sleeve pattern 

The first thing to do, after the paper pattern has 
been laid on a fold of the material, as shown in 
the picture [I], and cut neatly all round, except 
between A and B , is to make the seam at the back. 
This is marked C D in the picture. A little French 
seam such as we have already done for the 
underlinen will do very well for this little frock, 
especially if you have been able to coax mother to 
give you a piece of Japanese silk, or some other 
thin material. 


We have by this time learned how to cut our 
little paper pattern and lay it on the material. The 
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Do not make a seam at the back right up to the 
top of the neck, but leave a placket-hole rather 


more than half-way up, just about where the star 
is marked on the picture. This placket-hole is 
made very much like we made the slit on each 
side of the knickers. Turn to page [835 / 663] if 
you have for- gotten how this was done. Three or 
four little buttons and buttonholes are needed to 
close the frock, so in this case the under part of 
the placket-hole, which would be the one to 
receive the buttons, must have a false hem as well 
as the top one, to make it strong enough for the 
buttons to be sewn on. The next step is to make a 
hem, and this for a doll's frock should be about 
two inches wide all round, with a quarter of an 
inch turned inside. Over this hem a row of 
feather-stitching should be worked; this makes a 
pretty little ornament for a doll’s frock. The neck 
part of the frock is simply gathered into a little 
straight band, which is first run edge to edge with 
the main part of the frock, and then hemmed over 
the gathers. If this little band is made broad 
enough, it can be doubled over to form a little 
turn-down collar, which may be ornamented with 
feather-stitching, while a lace frill may be added 
to make it daintier. 

A wide tape sewn inside at the waist-line, 
rather low down, will, if sewn top and bottom all 
round, act as a slot in which a fine silk tape may 
be put through to gather the little frock as picture 
3 shows. 

The pattern of the little sleeve is plainly 
shown in picture 2. The part between E and F in 
the picture is the top part, and when gathered and 
the thread pulled up will form the little puff. Join 
the line E G to F H by a French seam, and then 
you will begin to see the shape of the sleeve. The 
top full part is gathered, as we have said, drawn 
up, and made to fit the hole left for it in the frock. 
The little seam under the ann is put where the 
notch is seen in the pattern - that is, under the 
arm, slightly to the front. The bottom of the sleeve 
- that is, the part between G H in the picture - is 
also gathered and then put into a straight band of 
material, which is made large enough to turn over 
just like the little collar. This, too, is trimmed with 
a row of feather-stitching. 



3. Back of the frock 


Sleeves are not very easy to put in, but if you 
are careful to see that the point E F (when these 
two edges are joined together) come against the 
notch shown in picture 1, you should not have any 
difficulty. Remember to arrange the ful[l]ness to 
come at the top of the sleeve, on the shoulder. All 
that now remains to be done to the doll's little 
frock is to trim the waist part. The little frock 
shown in the picture 1 has what is called a long 
waist - that is, the waist trimming is arranged to 
come much lower than the doll's real waist. 

The sash of pale blue ribbon is threaded 
through some silk embroidery with big holes all 
round to take it. But if you cannot get any 
embroidery, the ribbon will look quite as pretty if 
it is put simply round, and tied in a bow at the 
back, or in two separate rosettes in front, as in 
picture 3. 

If you do not like your doll to have a long 
waist, the tape should be sewn on about an inch 
and a half higher up. The last picture (4) on this 
page shows our doll dressed, looking as dainty 
and charming as any doll can. 
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